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Not love, but the ambition of a statesman, then was
Sidney's ruling passion at this time. He had no mind
to "sport with Amaryllis in the shade," or even' to
"meditate the thankless Muse," when work could be
done for England and the affairs of Europe called for
energetic action. In the spring of 1577 Elizabeth
selected him for a mission, which flattered these aspira-
tions. Rodolph of Hapsburg had just succeeded to the
imperial throne, and the Elector Palatine had died, leav-
ing two sons, Lewis and John Casimir. She sent Philip
to congratulate the emperor and to condole with the
bereaved princes. He stipulated that, after performing
the ceremonial part of this embassy, he should be per-
mitted to confer with the German Powers upon the best
means of maintaining reformed principles and upholding
political liberties. Instructions were accordingly drawn
up which empowered the youthful envoy to touch upon
these points. At the end of February he set out upon
his travels, attended by Fulke Greville and by a train of
gentlefolk. In the hoiises where he lodged he caused
tablets to be fixed, emblazoned with his arms, under
which ran a Latin inscription to this effect: "Of the
most illustrous and well-born English gentleman, Philip
Sidney, son of the Viceroy of Ireland,. nephew of the
Earls of Warwick and Leicester, Ambassador from the
most Serene Queen of England to the Emperor." This
ostentation was not out of harmony with the pompous
habits of that age. Yet we may perhaps discern in it
Sidney's incapacity to treat his own affairs with lightness.
He took himself and all that concerned him au s&riewei;
but it must also be observed that he contrived to make
others accept him in like manner. As Jonson puts it,tlo portrait answersently is, however, certain. The unknown
